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From the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Ca- 
nadian border, the first great Wom- 
en’s Independence Day will be cele- 
brated May 2. In every State in the 
Union demonstrations will take 
place; from every State resolutions 
will pour in upon Congress, urging 
national action to enfranchise women. 

For months plans have been matur- 
ing for these national demonstrations, 
and a train of parades, meetings and 


pageants has been laid across the 
country. The National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, the 


Congressional Union and the National 
Council of Women Voters have stimu- 
lated the suffrage workers in the dif- 
ferent States to organize these dem- 
onstrations. Mrs. Medill McCormick 
has been appointed Chairman of this 
work for the National Assocation. 

The significance of the demonstra- 
tions has been growing daily. The 
number of y ones reported is con- 
stantly increasing as The Woman's 
Journal goes to press. 


MAINE 


Maine was the first State to intro- 
duce the idea of having suffrage mov- 
ing pictures at all the mass meetings 
in its cities and towns on May 2. Five 
or six other States have followed the 
example set by Maine. In Portland 
work has been going forward for a big 
demonstration and parade, at which 
the Junior League members, with 
white dresses and white sashes, will 
be prominent. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Twenty New Hampshire towns are 


having suffrage rallies. These will 
be mostly indoor mass meetings. 
Portsmouth will hold a very large 


outdoor mass meeting followed by a 
theatre meeting. Concord, Manches- 
{er and a number of other towns will 
hold elaborate suffrage teas. Clergy- 
men generally throughout the State 
have agreed to deliver suffrage ser- 
mons on May 3. 


VERMONT 


In Burlington the City Hall has 
been taken for the afternoon and 
evening. An all-day entertainment 
will be given, with 15-minute suffrage 
speeches liberally interspersed. The 
suffrage play, “How the Vote Was 


Won,” will be given, and in the even- 


ing dancing will be the principal 
feature. Rutland and Woodstock 
demonstrations are also being 
planned. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Nutmeg State’s first suffrage 
parade will be held in Hartford, where 
attention is being concentrated. 

The parade will. be in five sec- 
tions. The first, preceded by 12 
mounted heralds led by Joan of Arc, 
will include the beautiful Connecticut 
banner, and its bearers, followed by 
the executive board and a float of 
Justice. The second is to contain 
five floats representing the entrance 
of women into public life. 


The third section will represent 
the Wrongs of the World calling 
women. 


The fourth section belongs to the} _ 


Men’s League. 

The fifth section—Women Free to 
Serve—will be led off by the United 
States flag, followed by the Votes for 
Women banner with the ten stars. 
Then will come the countries where 
women vote, the States where women 
vote, the four campaign States and 
the States of 1915 referendum. Con- 
necticut will be represented by an ox- 
cart with the banner, “Connecticut 
Trying to Catch Up,” and finally, 
bringing up the rear, there will be a 
large float giving the Vision of the 
Future—Liberty as a woman, enlight- 
ening the world, with 48 children 
grouped around her. 


RHODE ISLAND 


An entire Votes for Women Week 
culminates with a big meeting today 
at the Casino in Roger Williams 
Park, Providence. Mrs. Sara M. 


Algeo, chairman of the Woman Suf- 
frage Party, has done some truly won- 
derful work here. 


Suffrage Party, the Women’s Politt 
cal Union and the State Suffrage As- 
sociation began on Monday with a 
preliminary meeting in every Con- 
gressional District in the State, to 
formulate and complete plans. Tues- 
day was Newspaper Day. Wednesday, 
Theatre Day, with speeches made in 
many theatres and in the “Movies.” 
Colonel Felix 
er of the Providence Opera House, 


this practically insures the co-opera- 


owners of the State. 
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Suffragists in Every State in Union Are Having Demonstrations Asking for Federal Action Enfranchising Women 


The week planned by the Woman 


Wendel Schaefer, own- 
promised his hearty co-operation, and 


the other theatre 
Thursday was 
Woman's Journal Day. Friday, May 
1, the suffragists took advantage of 
a Rhode Island institution known as 
the May Day Breakfast, which is held 
by the churches everywhere. Per- 


tion of most of 





mission was asked to speak at these 








stand in front of City Hall. The 
parade forms at 4 o'clock and is due 
to pass City Hall at 5.30 P. M. It will 
form on Beacon street according to 
sections, between Massachusetts ave- 
nue and Arlington street. It will then 
march up Beacon streét past the State 
House, where the Governor will re 
view the line. It will then proceed 
along School, Washington and Eliot 
streets to Park square, and along 
Boylston streets to Tremont Temple. 
Plans are being made to accommodate 
a big crowd at the Temple. Mrs. Har- 
riet Taylor Upton, President of the 
Ohio Woman Suffrage Association; 
Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, Hon. S. W. 
McCall, Hon. Frank Pope, State Treas- 
urer, Miss Blackwell and others will 
speak. It is hoped that Mrs. Stanley 
McCormick will give an address. Mrs. 
Gertrude Halladay Leonard will pre- 
side. 





The huge section of wage-earning 
women, in charge of Mrs. Richard 


Dr | 


large delegation from Harvard are en- 
listed. , 

The “Suffrage Marching Song,” the 
words of which were composed by 
Florence Livingston Lent, and the mu- 
sic by Fanny Connable Lancaster, has 
been officially adopted by the Ways 
and Means Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 
and will be sung for the first time 
at Tremont Temple, and in the parade 
by a chorus trained by Dr. Archibald 
Davidson, Jr., of the Appleton Chapel 
at Harvard. It has been orchestrated 
for twenty-five pieces, and bids fair 
to Le one of the great spontaneous suc- 
cesses in song production, inspired and 
produced by the spiritual pressure of 
a world-wide movement for freedom. 


NEW YORK 


Mrs. Raymond Brown, president of 
the New York State Suffrage Associa- 
tion, telegraphs the Woman’s Journal: 
“We celebrate in about sixty towns, 








The war brewing on the Mexican 
border brings out in striking con- 
trast, as nothing else could, the signi- 
ficance of the women’s demonstra- 
tions that are taking place all over 
the country today. In every State in 
the Union, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico, the suffrage colors 
are flying, the bands are playing, the 
women are keeping step, brilliant 
pageants are in progress, and the va- 
rious forms of demonstration are un- 
der way with flags and banners and 
flowers, with gay chariots, automo- 
biles and floats. Music and _ color 
hold sway. Courage and hope run 
high, and the keynote of all is “On 
to Victory and the Vote!” 

The general purpose of the day’s 
activities is threefold, practical, edu- 
cational, inspiring. In the first place 
the demonstration has been planned 
to make a powerful appeal to the eye 
and impress upon the minds of the 
voters of the country the fact that a 
large body of responsible, intelligent 
women of high character and ability 
want to share in the government, 
and ask for the self-government of 
democracy. In the second place, the 
demonstrations are meant to have a 
great educational effect. It is intend- 
ed that they shall impress men and 
women and children with the fact 
that ours is a great and noble and 
worthy cause, which they will do well 
to champion. It is intended that the 
demonstration shall so please and at- 
tract them that they will want to be- 
come a part of the movement and 
help bring it to a speedy victory. 


In the third place, the various 
kinds of demonstrations are to be 
made the occasion for sending resolu- 
tions and petitions to Congress, ask- 
ing that the national lawmakers shal 
grant to women the right to express 
their point of view regarding matters 
that concern women as well as men. 
On the occasion of passing these res- 
olutions it is meant to show that 
there is a moral and spiritual obliga- 
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tion on the nation to grant the re- 
quest of the suffragists that their 
point of view be represented in the 
government. 

The war brewing on the Mexican 
border shows, as nothing else could, 
why women want the vote, why wom- 
en must be consulted before decisions 
are made regarding matters which 
concern them. When one considers 
what war is, what war involves, noth- 
ing in history or in human experi- 
ence seems more atrocious than a na- 
tion's contemplating war without con- 
sulting its women. 

No sane person can question the 
fact that the burdens of war fall 
heaviest on women. No one can ques- 
tion the fact that on war women’s 
point of view is different from that 
of men. And only the _ hopelessly 
prejudiced can question as to 
whether the women's point of view on 
war would be helpful, for if women 
were consulted, wars would be so rare 
that nations would make their huge 
appropriations, not for battleships and 
destroyers and the latest devices for 
slaughtering and mangling human 
beings, but for experts to avoid war; 
and for a nation to go to war would 
be the supreme disgrace. Women 
avoid war as men avoid death, for to 
them war is death! 

And the women’s viewpoint on war 
is different because to them war is 
not a little word spelled with three 
letters, which means fighting and 
conquering, exercise of prowess and 
strength plus adventure and excite- 
ment and a chance to see a new 
country and a new people. 

No, to women war means their own 
warm, red blood clotted in death on 
cold, rigid, mangled bodies that are 
dearer than life itself to them. It 
means gentle, loving sons and fath- 
ers as targets for horrible, relentless, 
merciless killing machines. It means 


fever and disease, with no one near 
to attend. It means bestiality, bru- 





tality, barbarity. It means butcher- 


death agonies and groans, thirst and 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND WAR 


ing and plunder, torture and outrage 
of women, starvation, devastation and 
burning of cities and towns. 

Mrs. Olive Tilford Dargan pictures 
war in Mexico in her wonderfully po-+ 
etic drama, “Carlotta.” She makes 
the blood run cold and the heart turn 
sick over the fate of the innocent 
prisoners of war and the grief of lov- 
ing women. It is impossible to read 
the drama without thinking of the 
American sons in Mexico. Aseffa in 
the play might easily have been any 
loving wife or sister in anguish over 
the death by torture of her loved 
ones. 


In an article in the current Metro- 
politan Magazine, John Reed has 
these telling sentences: “In Chihua- 
hua they cut the soles from the feet 
of one popr devil and drove him a 
mile across the desert before he died. 
They made him get off his horse and 
took away his rifle, clothes and 
shoes. They made him run naked 
through a hundred yards of chaparral 
and cactus, shooting at him.” 


Giving life and conserving life is 
women’s work and taking life is hate- 
ful to them. They are the sculptors 
of the human race. As_ Olive 
Schreiner puts it, “Men’s bodies are 
women’s works of art.” They can- 
not send men forth to be mown down 
by the machines of war, they cannot 
give them up to be mangled and 
maimed and tortured. Let them into 
the deliberations of the country, and 
they will help to find a way out. Gen- 
eral Sherman said from experience, 
“War is Hell.” At a public meeting 
some time ago this statement was 
made from the platform. Whereupon 
a college man called out, “Let’s have 
Hell.” 

Add to the horrors of war the spir- 
itual agony of waiting for news from 
the grim battlefield and the grief 
over the strong sons that go bravely 
forth to battle, never to be seen 
again, and it would seem incredibly 
atrocious for a nation to decide on 





war without consulting its women. 








breakfasts and thus advertise the 
demonstration to enormous crowds of 
people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


For months the suffragists of the 
State have been working for their 
first parade, which takes place this 
afternoon in Boston. The parade 
headquarters at Copley Square have 
been alive with activity day and night; 
during the last few weeks an out-door 
speaking campaign under the direction 
of Miss Margaret Foley has been con- 
ducted in Greater Boston; and large 
numbers of women from all over New 
England and New York are coming to 
the Hub for the great procession. Wo- 
men will be here from all over the 
world, some being present from as far 
away as Sidney,. Australia. 

Mayor Curley is to view the parade 
from a specially constructed reviewing 





Washburn Child, the Boston house- 
wives’ section, the women in various 
national costumes, including the Eskl- 
mo women, the nurses in uniform and 
the various beautifully decorated floats 
will be only a few of the features. 


Mrs. Thomas Pelham Curtis Is the 
marshal. 


Large delegations are planning to 
come from Worcester, Springfield, 
Lawrence, New Bedford, Lowell, Hav- 
erhill, Fitchburg, Cambridge, Pitts- 
field and North Adams. Each city and 
town will contribute a special feature, 


Nearly all the women’s colleges in 
the State will be represented, includ- 
ing Radcliffe, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, 
Boston University, Smith and Jack- 
son Colleges. From men’s col- 
leges representatives from Cornell Uni- 
versity, the Massachusetts Institute of 





Technology, Dartmouth, Tufts and a 


mostly open-air meetings, automobile 
squadrons, enrolments, distribution of 
literature, suffrage editions of news- 
papers, lawn teas, prizes for suffrage 
essays. Have sent out 50,000 copies 
of the song.” 


Mothers’ Day, May 3, is to be cele- 
brated throughout New York State by 
a great number of sermons on woman 
suffrage. The Empire State Campaign 
Committee reports that the demand 
for suffrage literature on the part of 
clergymen has been unprecedented 
and so many pulpits have been offered 
to suffrage speakers that it has not 
been able to supply the demand. The 
Campaign Committee has 150 speakers 
on its list, but these cannot begin to 
fill the calls. 


Mass meetings which will fill Union 
square and will be participated in by 





the Woman Suffrage Party of all five 
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of the boroughs will be the order of 
the day in New York. The Women’s 
Political Union will hold -a mass 
meeting in Carnegie Hall, New York 
City, the evening of May 2. Mayor 
Mitchel will make an address of wel- 
come and Mrs. Harriot Stanton 
Blatch will preside. Among the 
speakers will be Dr. Katherine Be- 
ment Davis, Commissioner of Correc- 
tions of New York City; Miss Alice 
Paul and Miss Lucy Burns of the 
Congressional Union; Mrs. Antoinette 
Funk of the Congressional Committee 
and Mrs. Norman de R. Whitehouse. 


NEW JERSEY 


A chain of demonstrations has been 
arranged through the State, and there 
will be a series of teas and open air 
meetings all along the line. Bayonne, 
Plainfield and New Brunswick papers 
are having suffrage editions. The 
Plainfield League has kept open head- 
quarters throughout the week, and a 
big celebration starts in the City 
Park at 4 o’clock. 

The Elizabeth League will give a 
reception at the Carteret Arms. A big 
meeting will be held tonight at Mont- 
clair. The Trenton Civics and Suf- 
frage Clubs will hold a bazaar and 
will give the play, “How the Vote 
Was Won.” 

One of the most novel demonstra- 
tions will be that at Moorestown, 
where a County Fair is to be held at 
the Friend’s High School Building. 

The big event will be the auction- 
ing of mysterious packages by one of 
the most humorous men of Moores- 
town; the anti-suffrage monologue is 
to follow—then the announcement of 
the prizes for the Suffrage Essays 
which the children at the schools are 
writing. A Negro band of wondrous 
talent is to keep things lively in be- 
tween times. A giant, Siamese twins, 
elephants and many wonders will cir- 
culate among the audience. At the 
end a grand Virginia reel comes off, 
in which the &ypsy palm reader, coun- 
try girls and all in costume will join. 


The voiceless speech will be going all 
the time. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pittsburg and Philadelphia are vie- 
ing with each other to organize the 
most impressive parade on May 2. In 
Pittsburg the parade will close with 
a huge mass meeting in a large va- 
cant space in the heart of the busi- 
ness quarter. The newly organized 
Men’s League will be one of the most 
conspicuous participants in the 
parade. Many of the most promi- 
nent and influential business men of 
the city have joined the League and 
will not only parade but have prom- 
ised to speak for the cause. In Phil- 
adelphia the parade will start at 
10.30 and will end in a mass meet- 
ing in Washington Square, instead of 
Independence square as first planned. 
Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale, 
Rheta Childe Dorr, Dean William 
Draper Lewis, Miss Emily K. Perry 
and Frank Stephens are among those 
who will speak at this mass meet- 
ing. A large meeting is being planned 
at Erie by Mrs. H. M. Fleming. Other 
Pennsylvania cities where demonstra- 
tions will be held are Pottsville, Som- 
erset, Mercer, Coudersport, Chester, 
Mechanicsburg, Johnstown, Wilkes- 
barre, Bloomburg, Bristol, Bedford, 
Minersville, Doylestown Titusville, 
Harrisburg, Norristown, Lansdowne, 
Dubois, Reading, York, Narberth, 
Sayre, Washington, Wellsboro, War- 
ren, Huntington, Chembersburg and 
Franklin. 
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DELAWARE ~ 


The parade in Wilmington is al- 
ready an assured success. Under the 
able leadership of Mrs. Florence 
Bayard Hilles, chairman of the pro- 
cession, and Mrs. Nina E. Allender, 
suffragists throughout the State have 
combined their forces to make the 
event one long to be remembered. 

The committee on arrangements 
has directed all women to wear white 
linen dresses and the men to wear 
plain business suits. The merchants 
along Market street, where the pa- 


















_ Parades, Pageants and Mass Meetings All over Country Rouse Sufftage Enthusiasm as Never Before 


IONS BEING HELD IN EVERY STATE 








rade will take place, have signified a 
willingness to decorate with the suf- 
frage colors. The procession will 
start at the Wilmington station and 
will proceed down Market street to 
the Court House, where speeches will 
be made by Senator John Shafroth of 
Colorado and Mrs. Jessie Hardy 
Stubbs. 


MARYLAND 


With the clouds of war hanging 
heavily over the country, the suffra- 
gists of Maryland have determined to 
abandon the dance and drili which 
had been planned as part of the en- 
tertainment for May 2, and to hold 
instead a great open-air mass meet- 
ing at 5 p. m. at the Court House 
plaza. Miss L. C. Trax, Mrs. G. W. 
Latimer, Mrs. D. R. Hooker, Dr. F. R. 
Sabin and Miss M. S. Hanaw will be 
among the _ speakers. Resolutions 
pledging the support of the suf- 
ragists to the nation and requesting 
that Maryland women be called to 
the front to act as nurses will be for- 
warded to the President after the 
meeting. The committee which has 
charge of pencil selling will begin its 
work early, and over 50 workers 
have been secured for Baltimore. 
Many Meetings Planned for Counties 

The Just Government League of 
Allegany County has signified its 
willingness to dispose of 500 pencils 
during the day, the pencil selling to 
come to a close in the evening, when 
a big mass meeting will be held. 
Mrs. Edward Harris is in charge of 
the pencil selling, and it is expected 
that Mrs. Robert LaFollette, wife of 
Senator LaFollette of Wisconsin, will 
be the principal speaker at the mass 
meeting. In Frederick, Howard, 
Easton and Baltimore Counties ar- 
rangements for meetings and pencil 
selling have also been made. 


VIRGINIA 


In Richmond, Va., the women will 
edit one of the evening papers, and it 
will be sold by the women all over 
the city. In addition to this huge un- 
dertaking the women are planning 4 
continuous parade of decorated auto- 
mobiles, beginning in the morning and 
continuing all day. In Lynchburg a 
big demonstration has been arranged 
under the direction of Mrs. John 
Lewis, president of the Lynchburg 
Equal Suffrage League. Williams- 
burg is another Virginia city that will 
celebrate the day with a big rally. 
Mrs. R. M. Crawford, president of the 
Williamsburg Suffrage League, says 
that the rally will be a vigorous affair. 

In Norfolk, Va., the Equal Suffrage 
League, with Miss Jessie E. Town- 
send at its head, has organized a dem- 
onstration, which it is said will be the 
largest outdoor rally ever attempted 
in that part of the State. 

The two suffrage leagues of Roan- 
oke, a city of 50,000, are planning a 
large meeting. President L. EB. John- 
son of the Norfolk & Western R. R., 
Representative R. H. Willis, and Rev. 
Mr. and Mrs. Meade will speak. 


KENTUCKY 


There will be a big demonstration 
in Lexington. The stores have been 
asked to decorate with suffrage colors. 
Features of the celebration will be a 
doll parade and English and American 
suffrage posters. At an evening meet- 
ing Miss Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, 
of Chicago University; Miss Frances 
Ingman, Head Resident of Neighbor- 
hood House, Louisville Social Settle- 
ment, and Mrs. Desha Breckinridge 
will speak. The Frankfort women 
are planning a barge party. Louis- 
ville’s plans are extensive. Many min- 
isters in Kentucky agreed to preach 
suffrage sermons the last Sunday in 
April. The following Kentucky towns 
will have celebrations: Brandenburg, 
Muldraugh, West Point, Shelbyville, 
Winchester, Hawesville, Owensboro, 
Frankfort, Lawrenceburg, Newport, 
Covington, Maysville, Irvington, Bowl- 
ing Green, Franklin, Louisville, Vance- 


TENNESSEE 


The Tennessee Branch of the Con- 
gressional Union, of which Mrs. John 
E. Tierney is chairman, sent out from 
headquarters in Nashville letters to 
the clergymen of the State asking 
them to co-operate in the national 
demonstration by preaching suffrage 
sermons on the Sundays preceding 
and following May 2nd. Department 
stores in Nashville have given. their 
employees a half holiday that they 
may participate in the demonstration. 


ILLINOIS 


In Illinois the City of Chicago has 
responded by planning a monster par- 
ade, in which all the political, social 
and civie clubs will participate. The 
parade will begin promptly at 5 o’clock 
and will extend from Twenty-second 
street to Randolph street on‘ Michigan 
avenue. There will be a reviewing 





Peoria, Galesburg, Belleville, Pontiac, 
Monmouth, Ottawa, Aurora, Tuscola, 
Edwardsville, Joliet, De Kalb, Moline, 
Tanna, Taylorville, Jerseyville, Rock 
Island, and possibly other towns have 
made preparations for the day. 


MISSOURI 


In St. Louis there will be an auto- 
mobile parade headed by a brass band 
on a truck decorated with the suf- 
frage colors. There will be four sim- 
ultaneous speeches at the four corners 
of the Court House. Some of the best 
local speakers have been engaged for 
this. Mrs. Ella Stewart of Chieago is 
in St. Louis this week and will take 
part as a speaker for the day. From 
there the parade will proceed to 
Twelfth street, where there will be 
other speaking. ‘Catlin Tract, in front 
of Jefferson Memorial, will be the 


under the direction of Miss Flora Dun- 
lap, State president. Suffrage senti- 
ment is strong in lowa, and it is ex- 
pected that the rally will be extended 
across the State. 


OHIO 


Columbus will have a parade, after 
which initiative petitions for the Ohio 
State suffrage amendment will be cir- 
culated. In the evening a great meet- 
ing will be held in State House yard. 

It is estimated that eighty-eight 
mass meetings will be held throughout 
the State, and during the day, and 
especially at these meetings, the suf- 
fragists expect to add thousands of 
names to their petition. 

Some especially energetic centers 
will have the work of securing signers 
in their localities completed by May 2. 
All such are recommended to come to- 
gether, and, with appropriate cere- 





scene of the mass meeting in which 


monies, celebrate the completion of 








In the face of the Mexican crisis, 
people are asking anxiously, “What 
can be done?” It is no time for loyal 
women to answer, as the anti-suffrag- 
ists have just answered, “That is no 


concern of ours.”’ Women are vitally 
concerned by ties of flesh and blood. 
They have an interest in this govern- 
ment, even if they have no voice in 
it. Their interest at a time like this 
will not be muffled. Let them but 
speak, whether or no they are heard. 

There need be no condemnation in 
their tones. Whether the administra- 
tion has acted rightly in the past, 
is not the question of the hour. It is 
its future course that is of pressing 
import. 

On one proposition undoubtedly the 
vast majority of women can unite, 
It is a proposition as sound as it is 
humanitarian, as practicable as it is 
right. Upon it women have for the 
most part been united for centuries 
in silence. Until all other methods 
fail, no more blood must be shed. 
There are other methods. They’ must 
be sought and tried before a wave of 
jingoism sweeps men, born of women, 
into an abysmal conflict, the end of 
which cannot be foretold. 

It is not lack of good intentions 
that fs to be feared. It is lack of de- 
liberation. Minister Woodward, am- 
bassador to Spain at the time of the 
Spanish War, said: “If we had waited 


By Henry Bailey Stevens 


forty-eight hours, 
been no war with Spain.” 





there would have 
Amid the 


eries of “War!” “Annexation!” and 
“Reparation!"’ pseudo-patriots may 
stir a country into unnecessary ac- 
tion. It is this that women must 


strive to prevent. 

To those who can see no way out, 
at least three courses, any of them 
compatible with a nation’s dignity, 
are being suggested by authorities on 
the situation. These courses should 
be more widely known and discussed. 

(1). An armistice might be called. 
This would give an opportunity for 
consideration, less hasty than that 
forced by the rush of events. 

(2). The friendly offices of foreign 
countries, already proffered by sever- 
al nations, might be accepted. This 
would undobtedly lead to a better un- 
derstanding and probably to a cessa- 
tion of hostilities, as it did in the 
Russo-Japanese War. At present 
writing it looks as if President Wilson 
would follow this course. 

(3). A joint intervention might be 
arranged. There is no more necessity 
for the United States to undertake 
alone the cleaning up of Mexico than 
there is for her to settle alone the 
housekeeping and civilization of any 
other country. If a respect for the 
Monroe Doctrine forbids the inter- 
vention of European nations, the 
South American ones are still left. 
Mexico would not be half so bitter 


THE WAY OUT OF MEXICO 


if she felt, instead of the solitary pres- 
sure of her old foe, the United States, 
the combined desire of the Western 


Hemisphere that she conduct herself | 


properly, 

Whatever course is finally adopted, 
there is no excuse at present for war. 
Those who are raising the war cry 
loudest are themselves most disloyal 
to the President, who is emphatic in 
saying that there is as yet no war. 
Yet only the other day Senator Borah 
stated, “This is the beginning of the 
march of the United States to the 
Panama Canal,” 

Behind the howling cries for action 
can already be seen the thirst for ter- 
ritory. It was such a thirst that was 
not sated until the plains of the 
Transvaal had been soaked with Eng- 
lish blood. It would mean years of 
guerilla warfare in a mountainous 
country. Even when secured, the 
added territory would be worse than 
useless. We cannot cram our civiliza- 
tion down the throats of unwilling 
Mexicans with a sword. We are al- 
ready staggering under the burdens 
of an immigration problem. At the 
time of the Spanish War the resolu- 
tion introduced by Senator Teller of 
Colorado, declaring against annexa- 
tion, saved us from such folly. There 
should be another Teller resolution 
now, and the power of all women 
should be exerted upon Congress to 
pass it. 











stand, and Governor Dunne and his 
party will see the parade. The par- 
ade will be according to military for- 
mation and under military orders. 
There will be at least fifteen bands. 
Chief of Police Gleason with a squad 
of mounted police will head the par- 
ade and keep order. There will be 
a division of mounted women, and a 
squad of cavalry will close the pro- 
cession. The women will all wear the 
white suffrage caps with the blue stars 
and the word “Illinois” adorning them. 

The Chicago Political Equality 
League, the Woman’s Party, the Chi- 
cago Suffrage Association, the No- 
Vote-Tax League, many city and sub- 
urban civic leagues, the University of 
Chicago, Northwestern University and 
others will take part. 

Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, president 
of the Illinois Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, is to be grand marshal. She will 
wear a white outfit, as will her aids. 
The following women have been ap- 
pointed as Mrs. Trout’s aids: Mrs. 
Fred A. Dow, Dr. Julia McDowell, Mrs. 
H. T. Treadwell, Mrs.-C. Rhodus, Mrs. 
Ceclia Wooley, Mrs. E. F. Young, Dr. 
Lucy Waite, Mrs. David O’Shea, Mrs. 
Mary Holmes, Mrs. George Bass, Mrs. 
Raymond Robins, Miss Harriet Vittum, 
Miss Margaret Haley, Mrs. J. W. Mor- 
rison, Miss Florence King, Mrs. J. E. 
Downes, Miss Florence Sherwood, Miss 
Marion Drake. 

The banners for the divisions will 
be white with gold letters, while the 
battalion banners will be yellow with 
white letters. : 





burg, Georgetown, Harrodsburg, Rich- 
mond, Elkton, Glasgow and Lexington, 


The State as well as Chicago has 
responded to the call with enthusiasm. 








the celebration will culminate. Kansas 
City will have a large automobile pa- 
rade. 


MICHIGAN 


Every county in the State will have 
demonstrations. In the rural sections 
the help of the granges has been en- 
listed, and in many country school- 
houses suffrage will be the order of 
the day. Detroit suffragists have cov- 
ered the city with banners and 
planned a big free public mass meet- 
ing for the evening in the auditorium 
of the Board of Comemrce building. 
There will be music by a woman’s 
churus and woman’s orchestra, and a 
series of tableaux, of which ten women 
representing the ten suffrage States 
will be a feature. 

The principal addresses at the meet- 
ing will be made by Prof. Charles Zue- 
blin, of Boston, and Miss Harriett E. 
Vittum of Chicago. 

During the day there will be an ex- 
hibition and sale of needlework and 
home-baked delicacies in the heart of 
the business district. The articles to 
be shown in the exhibition will have 
a tag guaranteeing each to have been 
made by the hands of the suffragist 
whose name is attached to the pan of 
biscuit, loaf of bread, cake, preserves, 
bed quilt or fancy work offered for 
sale. The proceeds of the sale will be 
devoted to suffrage funds. 


IOWA 


Big rallies have been arranged in 
Des Moines, Cherokee and Corydon, 


their work. All other places are urged 
to make May second a red-letter day 
for securing names. 


INDIANA 


The Woman’s Franchise League o! 
Indiana will hold a parade in Indian- 
apolis on May Ist, and will follow this 
the next day by a State-wide demon- 
stration. On May 5th to May 8th the 
third annual convention of the league 
will be held. Dr. Amelia Keller, pres- 
ident of the ‘league, is directing plans 
for the procession. 


MINNESOTA 


The greatest enthusiasm is being 
shown in Minneapolis over the plans 
for the parade, which will start from 
suffrage headquarters and will close 
with a mass meeting in the audito- 
rium. Prof. Maria L. Sanford, of the 
Minnesota State University, and Rev. 
Andrew Gilles will be the principal 
speakers. A very large delegation 
from St. Paul will march. In fact the 
Minneapolis and St. Paul demonstra- 
tions will be interstate affairs. The 
mass meeting in St, Paul is scheduled 
for high noon that the Minneapolis 
women may attend, and special trolley 
cars have been engaged that the St. 
Paul suffragists may take part in the 
Minneapolis parade. The Minneapolis 
demonstration is in charge of Mrs. 
Andreas Ueland, who is ably assisted 
by Miss Josephine Schain, a prominent 
journalist. The faculty and students 





of the State University are warmly in- 


terested in the demonstration and 
many have sent in their pledges to 
march. There will be a large delega- 
tion of wage earners, teachers, profes- 
sional women, writers, social workers, 
Scandinavian women, Socialists and 
others. The Men’s League will send a 
delegation. 


NEBRASKA 


The recent victory with the initia- 
tive petitions has given the women of 
the State an enthusiasm that will 
make the day long to be remembered. 
In one of the cities the women have 
been scoring a hit with a great show 
window dressed with living pictures. 
There were tgn young girls dressed to 
represent the States in which the 
women have full and partial suffrage, 
and then a great yellow banner with 
the words “Nebraska next” inscribed 
upon it. : 


NORTH DAKOTA 


It will be “Pencil Day” in North Da- 


ohm 


for Women League has arranged to 
have pencils sold, the proceeds to be 
applied to the campaign fund. Meet- 
ings will be held during the afternoon 
at Fargo and other centers. 


MONTANA 


The suffrage workers are making 
the demonstration an occasion for rais- 
ing a large fund for the campaign. At 
five o’clock in the afternoon at Butte 
an out-door “round-up” has _ been 
planned. Trumpeters on horseback 
will summon the crowds, and a group 
of girl riders will distribute literature 
There will be impressive tableaux 
Missoula, Billings, Great Falls, Helen.., 
Lewiston, Bozeman, Livingston and 
possibly other towns will have demon- 
strations. Miss Mary O'Neill of Butte 
has charge of the work. 


NEVADA 


From all over the State letters have 
been pouring into headquarters at 
Reno, asking for assistance in the way 
of speakers, decorations, literature, 
etc., to figure in the many demonstra- 


tions. Miss Mabel Vernon, the State 


organizer loaned by the Congressional 
Union, has been making a tour of the 
southern counties to help  prepara- 
tions for the State rallies. The head- 
quarters at Reno has been collecting 
statistics of women’s taxes in the 
State and has furnished some ex- 


ceedingly interesting data to be used 
in the speeches made on May 2nd, In 
Nevada the male population greatly 
outnumbers the female population, yet 


the suffragists find that numbers of 


women are direct taxpayers, and are 
ontributing disproportionately to the 
revenues of the State. 
TEXAS 

Nine cities are all to have demon- 
strations. They are San Antonio, Gal- 
veston, Austin, San Marios, Temple, 
Tyler, Waco, Dallas and Houston. 


ARKANSAS 


In Little Rock a picturesque outdoor 
rally will be held in the grounds of the 
old State Capitol, built in 1836, the 
year the State was admitted to the 
Union. Standing on the old stone 
porch, speakers from all over the 
State will be introduced. There will 
be a large number of five-minute 
speeches, a man and a woman alter- 
nating. Then the crowd will cross the 
street to one of the largest hotels in 
Little Rock, where a luncheon will be 


served. 
GEORGIA 


The Georgia Woman Suffrage 
League is to have a big demonstration 
in Atlanta. Mrs. Francis Whiteside, 
the president, has for her principal 
aids Mrs. Emily McDougal, president 
of the Equal Suffrage Party; Mrs. 
Woodside, president of the Atlanta 
Equal Suffrage Association, and Mrs. 
Mary McLendon, president of the 
State Suffrage Association. Many au- 
tomobiles have been donated for the 

(Continued on Page 143) 
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A RED LETTER DAY 





The most extensive demonstration ever made in behalf of 
equal rights for women is taking place today. In every State 
in the Union, meetings are being held and resolutions passed 
calling for the enfranchisement of the mothers of mankind. In 
cities hundreds of miles apart, the air is filled with spirited 
strains of music, as the peaceful processions of women pass 
along the streets; and the Men’s Leagues are marching with 
their sisters, wives and sweethearts, in step to the same heart- 
stirring tunes. It is atime of joy. 

But the air is full of other sounds also, echoes of war and 
bloodshed, the weeping of children who toil in mills and factor- 
ies, the sighs of those who suffer in a thousand ways—suffer 
when there is no need that they should. 
with cheerful and courageous hearts while such sounds ring in 
our ears? 

In George Macdonald’s beautiful story for children, “At the 
Back of the North Wind,” a little boy named Diamond becomes 
a friend of the North Wind, who appears to him as a tall, beau- 
tiful lady, with hair that spreads out and fills the sky. She 
takes him on glorious journeys among the clouds. One night 
she tells him she must leave him behind; she is going to sink a 
ship, and she does not want him to hear the cry that will go 
up from it. He asks her how she can bear to hear it herself. 
She answers: 

“T will tell you how I am able to bear it, Diamond. I am 
always hearing, through every noise, through all the noise I 
am making myself, even, the sound of a far-off song. I do not 
exactly know where it is, or what it means; and I don’t hear 
much of it, only the odor of its music, as it were, flitting aeross 
the great billows of the ocean outside this air in which I make 
such a storm; but what I do hear is quite enough to make me 
able to bear the cry from the drowning ship. Somehow, I can’t 
say how, it tells me that all is right, that it is coming to swallow 
up all cries.” 

“But that wouldn’t do the people in the ship any good,” 
objects Diamond, North Wind answers: 

“It wouldn’t be the song it seems to be if it did not swallow 
up all their fear and pain too, and set them singing it themselves 
with the rest. I am sure it will. And ever since I knew that 
I had hair—that is, ever since it began to go out and away— 
that song has been coming nearer and nearer. Only it was 
some thousand years before I heard it.” 

The great song of liberty and justice, of peace and good will, 
is gradually rising louder and clearer, higher and stronger from 
year to year. It is destined at last to drown all discords, and 
change all weeping to rejoicing. Every note of the bands that 
march with the suffrage parades today, every strain that will 
be sung at the innumerable suffrage meetings, is a part of that 
great song. Equal suffrage is only a means to an end, one 
step in a greater march. We work for it because it will hasten 
the day when everybody will listen to that song. 

A. 8. B. 


-- P 
—— 


A HAPPY COINCIDENCE 


Mrs, A. J. Gegrge of Massachusetts has just returned from 
England, where she delighted a meeting of aristocratic anti-suf- 
fragists by the assurance that in America the suffrage move- 
ment was moribund. Directly afterwards, the press dispatches 
announced that the woman suffrage constitutional amendment 
had passed the Massachusetts House of Representatives 168 to 39, 
after passing the Senate 34 to 2, English papers naturally com- 
ment upon the coincidence. They say that the news from Mrs. 
George’s own State considerably lessened the effect of her words! 








Women’s little masterwork, the home, was our creation 
with the help of man. The great masterwork, the State, shall 


be perfected by man when in all seriousness he takes woman 
as his helper.—Selma Lagerlof. 
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How can we march’ 
took the money, against the mother’s agonized entreaty, and sent 
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BALLOTS AND BULLETS 
Every war shows up-the hollowness of some common objec- 
tions to equal suffrage. 

It is said that the right to vote and the power to fight must 
go together. But out of 1,000 young men who have just volun- 
teered for service against Mexico, only 200 passed the army tests. 
At the time of the Spanish War it was the same; only a small 
fraction of those volunteering were found physically fit. It was 
so even as far back as the Civil War. Col. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson wrote: 

“It appears by the record of the U. S. Military Statistics that 
out of the men examined for military duty during the Civil War, 
of journalists 740 in every 1,000 were found unfit; of preachers, 
974; of physicians, 680; of lawyers, 544. Grave divines are 
horrified at the thought of admitting women to vote when they 
cannot fight, though not one in twenty of their own number is 
fit for military duty, if he volunteered. Of the editors who de- 
nounce woman suffrage, only about one in four could himself 
carry a musket, while of the lawyers who fill Congress, the 
majority could not be defenders of their country, but could only 
be defended.” , 

If no men were allowed to vote except those who are able 
and willing to do military and police duty, women might con- 
sistently. be debarred for that reason. But so long as the old, the 
infirm, the halt, the lame and the blind are freely admitted to 
the ballot box, some better reason must be found for excluding 
women than the fact that they do not fight. A. 8S. B. 


AN OBJECT LESSON 


More thag 300,000 babies die in the United States every 
year from preventable causes, The Federal Children’s Bureau, 
under Miss Julia C, Lathrop, was established to promote child 
welfare, and to save these babies if possible. It began its work 
on August 23, 1912, with an appropriation of only $25,640. Its 
first annual report, which covers the period down to June 30, 
1913, shows a remarkable amount of good work done on won- 
derfully little money. Four bulletins have been issued, (1) on 
the need for birth registration, (2) on the baby-saving cam- 
paigns in some of our cities, (3) on prenatal care, and (4) a 
child census. Others are ready, one of particular value on in- 
fant mortality; another, a summary of American child labor 
laws. Miss Lathrop has asked of Congress, under the direction 
of the Secretary of Labor, an additional appropriation of $139,000 
—and has been refused. Would the money for this most useful 
purpose have been refused if the mothers of the United States 
had votes? A. 8. B. 











ONLY ONE PARENT 


If a boy under age wants to enlist, his father’s consent only 
is needed. His mother has no voice. A father can even force 
his minor son to go to war against the boy’s own wishes, Mrs. 
Lora S. La Mance of Missouri tells of an actual case that hap- 
pened in that State during the Civil War. 

James Head and his wife had two sons, both under eighteen 
(the legal age for military service), but unusually tall and 
strong for their years. A neighbor who had been drafted offered 








James Head $300 to send the eldest son as his substitute. Head 


the boy, who was soon killed. Not long after, another neighbor 
was drafted, and offered to pay Head for making the second son 
his substitute. Head closed with the offer. In a few months 
the second son likewise had lost his life. Their mother never 
held up her head afterward. 

The same thing could happen today if the supply of volun- 
teers fell short. Have women “all the rights they want’? 

A. 8. B. 


A PICTURESQUE PAGEANT 


A strikingly beautiful pageant was given in New York City 
lately by the Men’s League for Woman Suffrage. It opened 
with a pretty Indian scene before the coming of the white man, 
when the Indian sells his daughter away from her lover for a 
few skins. This was followed by the Puritans—groups of Pris- 
cillas and many John Aldens. The John Aldens were savage 
against witches, and they carried off one of the village favorites 
to be burned. (It should have been to be hanged; there was no 
burning of witches in Massachusetts). Then there was a pic- 
turesque scene on the green in the Colonists’ days, and then a 
striking civil-war episode. 

Soldiers in uniform marched in with Uncle Sam, who took 
his place upon a dais, while the women and children cheered 
and waved their handkerchiefs. After the soldiers came a group 
ot colored men, and a band of army nurses. Uncle Sam con- 
ferred the franchise upon the colored men, handing them a roll 
of parchment. Then Susan B, Anthony came forward to de- 
mand the enfranchisement of women. But everybody shouted 
that women could not bear arms and had no right to the fran- 
chise. 

“Look at these women,” replied Miss Anthony, pointing to 
the nurses, “They, side by side with the soldier, endured hard- 
ship, nursed him in his agony, and brought him back to life. 
Without the women, the black men would not have been freed.” 
But the women themselves rushed at her wrathfully, Uncle Sam 
called for peace, and they all marched out shaking their fists. 

The remaining scenes were “The Present” and “The Future.” 
The Present showed men and women together in various occu- 
pations and professions. In the final scene Inez Milholland 
Boissevain represented the Woman of the Future, and Spencer 
Miller, Jr., the Man of the Future, and Justice (Mrs. Walter 
Kremer) in long, white drapery and carrying a real Roman sword, 
presented them with a book of the law. 

Then the Spirit of Triumph, Florence Noyes, called forth a band 
of joyous sprites in yellow, who performed a graceful dance. 

A Suffrage parade followed, in which all the performers took 
part, and the ball opened at its close. The march was led by 
James Lees Laidlaw, President of the Men’s League, with Com- 
missioner of Correction Dr. Katherine Bement Davis. The Wife 
of Mayor Mitchel headed the long list of patronesses, and all 
manner of distinguished society folk were there. 

Five hundred persons took part in the pageant, which was 
written and staged under the direction of Miss Hazel Mackaye. 
Later Miss Mackaye expects to use the same pageant up-State for 








propaganda work. 
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A FITTING BADGE 


In selecting the American Beauty rose as their emblem, 
the opponents of equal rights for women have made a more 
fitting choice than they knew. The flower that bears this pretty 
name is a perversion of nature. It is produced by denying the 
right of life to every blossom on the bush but one. All the 
buds but one are carefully pinched off, and the sap that would 
otherwise have nourished a score of roses all goes to feed one 
big, selfish flower. It is the exact type of the woman who does 
not care how many of her fellow creatures are sacrificed to her 
ease and pleasure. Multitudes of men, women and children 
may be worked long hours for scanty pay, to swell her for- 
tune; 60,000 girls may perish every year through the social 
evil, and the sacrifice be excused on the plea that virtuous 
women would not otherwise be safe from insult; the world 
may be full of preventable wrong and suffering, but she does 
not care, so long as she personally has “all the rights she 
wants.” 

The American Beauty rose is the perfect type of special 
privilege. It is negation of democracy, and the personification 
of selfishness. 

This is not saying that every woman who opposes equal 
rights is selfish. Many are good and sincere, and as uncon- 
scious of the real tendencies of the anti-suffrage movement 
as the sumptuous double rose is of the processes that have 
brought it into being. But an acute observer has said that 
“three quarters of the arguments against woman suffrage are 
really arguments against democracy”; and that spirit pervades 
all the speeches and literature of the opposition. 

The American Beauty rose is an appropriate symbol for the 
anti-suffrage movement also, because it has no hold on the 
future. The pampered, unnatural flower does not reproduce its 
kind. Long ago Emily Pfeiffer, a poet and a suffragist, called 
attention to the sterility of the artificially doubled rose, grown 
only for an ornament, a blossom 





costly fair— 


A cup fulfilled with its own delight— 
Doubly closed from the eager air, 
From the busy day, and the vulgar sight; 
Plucked for my lady’s peerless breast, 
To perish upon it or ever at night 
She draws it forth from its balmed rest— 
Its winding sheet so blinding white; 
Soft, fruitless life, fair double rose, 
Dead in thy passion’s barren throes! 


Mountain rose, single and sweet, 
Beaten upon by the wind and the rain, 

Far from the passage of dainty feet, 
Shedding thy perfume as treasure in vain; 

Spreading a feast for the good of the bees, 
Coining thy heart into golden grain 

For the murmuring guest and the wandering breeze 
To speed or scatter in dull disdain;— 

Hard, fruitful life, pale mountain rose, 

Whose seed through the ages grows, still grows; 


O single flower, whose lip uncurled 
Sets free the virtues of its heart, 
Whose riches are for all the world, 
Whose beauty doth itself dispart— 
Say, canst thou make a home for joy 
Secure as that which subtlest art 
Hath folded in—so deep, so coy— 
A maze that hath nor clue nor chart? 
Say, fruitful life, say, single rose, 
Whose seed through the ages grows, still grows! 


The single roses and all the other flowers that follow the 
order of nature belong of right to the suffragists. 

The joy, the power and the glory of life are with the women 
who are willing to work and suffer and sacrifice for the common 
good,—not with these whose constant cry is that if women are 
given the ballot they will lose their “privileges.” The emblem 
of the antis is an artificially-bred flower so costly that they 
cannot use it for purposes of a popular demonstration, but will 
have to resort to cheap substitutes in order to mock the Boston 
suffrage parade—paper roses, according to the press reports. 
Our marchers need not be troubled by them. The future is 
with us; even our opponents know it. Before many years, the 
opposition to equal rights for women will look as dead and 
trivial as their paper flowers amid all the splendor and fragrance 
of the actual world-wide spring. A. S. B. 





MANY WOMEN, MANY MINDS 


The women belonging to the Jersey City branch of the 
Equal Franchise Society of New Jersey have tendered their 
services to the government in the event of war with Mexico. They 
have sent to President Wilson resolutions saying that, while dis- 
approving of war, they believe women should do their part. 

They offer to become cooks, nurses, hospital stewards, 
surgeons, clerks, telegraph or telephone operators, motor car 
and motorcycle operators, and to serve in “any other capacity 
in which the physical strength of men is not essential to the 
proper discharge of the duties thereof.” 








After an anti-suffrage meeting held in New York City on 
April 23, the following statement was issued by Mrs. M. FE. 
Phillips, chairman of the press committee: 

“At a meeting of the New York State Association Opposed 
to Woman Suffrage, held this morning, the women present 
unanimously agreed that we believe in leaving the decision as 
to the policy in peace and war to the men of the nation. When 
it comes to a decision of war, women would be apt to be toe 
much influenced by their emotions\to have clear judgment as 
to national policy.” 


—_— 


We have im Colorado the most advanced laws of any State 
in the Union for the care and protection of the home and the 
children, the very foundations of the Republic. We owe this 
more to woman suffrage than to any other one cause.—Judge 





Lindsey. 
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MODERN WEAPONS WANTED 


By Mary Johnston 








We have a thing called indirect influence, the indirection 
ef which is extreme indeed. It has been claimed that we are 


. furnished with an ancient arquebuse called “virtual represen- 


tation.” Virtual representation. There is no such thing in the 
field of law, nor, I should imagine, in any other field. The 
elector is directly represented by the man he sends to the 
Legislature. An army corps “virtually represented” on the 
battlefield sounds somehow like something out of “Alice in 
Wonderland.” The arm the women want is the standard one 
of tested efficiency. It is called the Ballot. 


THE LARGER HOME 


By Maud Ballington Booth 











I believe emphatically that a woman’s place is home; but 
where is her home? Mine is all the way from Boston to San 
Francisco and from Canada to the Gulf. The question is not 
what a woman should be allowed to do, but can she do it prop- 
erly? In this reform (woman suffrage) home is the very watch- 
word, for all the interests of the home, and all the evils that 
affect the home, are largely dependent upon politics, Women 
not only should have the power to deal with these, but they 


could wield it effectively. 


MARYLAND WOMEN ACTIVE 


Those who still fancy that Southern women do not want 
to vote should study the fine year’s work reported at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Just Government League of Mary- 
land. It includes, among other items, 241 indoor meetings, with 
an attendance of about 19,410; 121 outdoor meetings, with an 
attendance of 10,500; 210 meetings of the executive commit- 
tee; 184,000 pieces of literature distributed; planks secured in 
the platforms of four of the political parties; a suffrage parade 
of 1500 women in Baltimore, a pilgrimage to Annapolis on the 
opening day of the Legislature, educational work at 15 county 
fairs and 18 granges, and distribution of suffrage literature at 
the polls by 300 women on election day. The Maryland Suf- 
frage News has increased its circulation 33 per cent., and its 
income from advertising 67 per cent. Suffrage headquarters 
have been established in four counties and in the First Legis- 


lative District of Baltimore. 
Mrs. D. R. Hooker was unanimously re-elected president. 


A HOSTILE MONOPOLY 


Samuel Untermeyer, in the North American Review, sug- 
gests that Congress, while it is about curbing and -abolishing 
combinations in restraint of trade, should bring the law to bear 
upon the Associated Press. The St. Louis Mirror says: 

“He is right. The Associated Press is a news monopoly. 
It makes such conditions for service that daily journalism in 
the United States is become an exclusive privilege. No man 
can get the news for sale save upon the terms made by those 
with whom his entrance upon the business of dispensing news 
would make him a competitor. The Associated Press enjoys 
special rates and rebates from a public service corporation and 
common carrier. No paper can join the Associated Press by 
simply paying the cost of the news service, or paying his pro- 
portion of that cost. He can only join upon the unanimous 
consent of those members of the Associated Press who have 


already pre-empted the field into which he would venture. This 
The people who control the 











news monopoly is a bad thing. 


news may color it.” 
It has long been clear to the friends of equal rights that the 


news in regard to woman suffrage is habitually colored against 


the women. \ 


TWO ARCHBISHOPS 


“A letter in opposition to equal suffrage has been issued by 
Archbishop Henry Moeller, of Cincinnati, and he has requested 
priests of his diocese to present his views to their congrega- 
tions. In this he is within his rights, for he urges that all be 
given to understand that he is only speaking as an individual, 
not as a representative of the church,” says the Chicago Public. 
“Archbishop Moeller’s position in this matter is diametrically 
opposed to that of Archbishop Quigley of Chicago, who strongly 
urged Catholic women to vote, and thus did much to confute 
the assertions of anti-suffragists.” 

But when the news’ of Archbishop Moeller’s action was 
telegraphed over the country by the Associated Press, it omitted 
his statement that he was speaking as an individual, not a8 @ 
representative of the church; and Archbishop Quigley’s action 





was not mentioned at all. 





Women should vote, because every question of politics 
affects the woman in the home. Out of the woman’s house- 
keeping allowance, which has not increased, come the increased 
profits of the beef trust, and the milk trust, and the sugar trust, 
and the canned goods trust. If women had a say-so in making 
the laws, they would have long ago clipped the wings of the 
predatory combinations that have increased the cost of living 


BO greatly.—Dorothy Dix. 





Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead writes: “All suffragists should at 
once bring all possible influence to bear on their Congressmen 
to endorse explicitly President Wilson’s assertion last winter 
that under no circumstances would the United States take a 
foot of lund by conquest. The Teller resolution before the 
Spanish war saved us from the burden of annexing a resentful 


Cuba.” 





If Molly Donahue wint to vote in a livery stable, th’ first 
thing she’d do wud be to get a broom, sweep up th’ floors, take 
th’ harness from th’ walls, an’ hang up a picture iv Niagary 
be moonlight; chase out th’ watchers an’ polis, remove th’ 
seegars, make th’ judges get a shave, an’ p’raps invalydate th’ 
iliction. It’s no job f’r her, an’ I told her so.—Peter Finley 


Dunne {“Mr. Dooley”). <6 iiaggtligheiailitinaatig 
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PARADES AS PERSUADERS 


Elaborate plans for suffrage parades in cities and towns over 
a large part of the United States on May 2 seem to assure spec- 
tacles of rare interest. That they are to be a help to the suf- 
frage cause must be believed, unless the conduct of men in all 
their political campaigns is to be inferentially discredited. What 
there is in a parade to carry Persuasion escapes definition. 
That the value is there, however, must be taken as settled, or 
there would not have been resort to it all the way down the 
course of civilization. American politics, thus far chiefly man’s 
affair, has been one long parade, with intervals, but again in 
motion when there was a new cause to win or a new candidate 
to elect. Men are not in a position to decry women for the 
adoption of a device that has been their own resort quite as 
often as argument or personal appeal. 

If the comparison is to be made between the use of the 
parade by men in other years and by women on the coming 
May day, there are points of difference that are decidedly to 
the advantage of the new users of the old form of persuasion. 
They are not joining it through habit. They have not been 
accustomed to drop their work at the sound of the band down 
the street, to join the line without much questioning as to the 
cause. For the most of them, a reluctance hag to be overcome. 
They would not choose to march—would not march if they were 
not confident that the line would lead somewhere. The needed 
exposition in the case is that women want the ballot; not neces- 
sarily all the women, no# even a majority, but enough to make 
the demand substantial. The parades are to give the infor- 
mation. 

In all fairness the coming marches for suffrage must be 
given the credit of a sincerity and earnestness that has not 
commonly been certain in parades of men. None, we believe, 
will be in line who are not for the cause represented by the 
banners. If it be only publicity, if the marching line be only 
advertising, it accords with the modern standards of publicity in 
being genuine and honest. It will not be open to the accusation 
of being only spectacular, its line made up of persons who grasp 
the opportunity to march to music. To the extent that this 
negation is true there will be value in the performance, gain 
in the cause, absence of criticism. Any showing of an outright 
conviction is welcome. Perhaps there will be another result 
than a gain in votes for the suffrage cause—new light on the 
reason for parades as a means of persuasion,—Christian Science 





Moniter. 


DOES WAR CONCERN WOMEN? 


Women share the perils of war. This is true whether it be 
foreign or civil or industrial conflict. A striking illustration of 
this has just been given in Colorado. 

For the last seven months there has been civil war going 
on in Southern Colorado between certain mining companies and 
their striking employees. The trouble is due to the determina- 
tion of the mine-owners to crush out labor unionism among their 
men, The men are convinced by long experience that in a strong 
union lies their only protection from the extremes of exploitation. 
In addition to the recognition of their union, they demanded the 
right to live where they pleased, to trade where they pleased, and 
to choose their own physicians, instead of having to live in the 
company’s houses, trade at the company’s stores and be treated 
by the company doctor. They also wanted someone on their be- 
half to be allowed to watch the weighing of the coal and be sure 
that they were paid for all they dug. 

There has been a long struggle, and much lawless violence 
on both sides, the majority of it on the side of the mine-owners. 
Last week this culminated in the slaughter of twenty-two persons, 
mostly women and children, when volleys were fired into the 
settlement of tents in which the strikers were living after having 
been turned out of their shacks. The women and children had 
taken refuge in the cellars, but the smoke and flames found them 
out. A press report says: 

“The bodies of eleven children and two women were taken 
from the death cellar of the tent. at Ludlow by Red Cross agents, 
where they were held trapped by the guns of the militia in Mon- 
day’s fight. 

“The cellar is ten feet deep and less than six feet square at 
the bottom. In this hole lay the bodies heaped together. The 
mothers had evidently tried to shelter their helpless little ones 
with their bodies. But the babies—one of them not more than 11 
days old—struggled when the suffocating smoke crept down. 
Their little hands, scarred by the flames, showed how they had 
reached out, trying to pull themselves out of the flames.” 

After this the strikers went out on a campaign of vengeance 
and wrecked eight mines; and other innocent persons perished. 
It is a mournful spectacle of ruthless oppression on the one side 
and savage and despairing resentment on the other. Local pub- 
lic sympathy is so strongly with the strikers that at the recent 
elections the Labor party swept all Southern Colorado. 

The point is that throughout these troubles the women have 
done their full share of the suffering and now they are doing 
their share of the dying. Who can say that war—military or in- 
dustrial—is a question with which women have nothing to do? 

A. S. B. 








A number of letters in regard to the Shafroth amendment 
will appear in The Woman's Journal next week. They are of 
much interest, but were not quite suitable either for our College 
issue or our issue of May 2. 

When the women’s clubs of San Antonio undertook to bring 
Mrs. Amelia Graham from Chicago to serve as a police officer, 
the city authorities made the condition that she should not go 
near the segregated vice district. She cannot approach this 
quarter even to rescue a kidnapped young girl. She might dis- 
turb the police graft off these girls.—Dallas Laborer. 





My conversion to woman suffrage is the result of my own 
experience in the various movements with which I have been 
connected in which we have tried to solve the social, economic 
and political problems that have presented themselves from 
time to time. As years have passed I have been more and more 
impressed with the difficulty and complexity of those problems, 
and also with the power of society to solve them; but I:am 
convinced that for their solution we must look to the many, 
not to the few. We need all the people, womeg as well as men. 
—Louis D. Brandeis. 
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IMPORTANT-MAY 2ND 





To every town and city having any kind of a demonstration 
today, this special suffrage and war issue of The Weman’s 
Journal has been sent out in large quantities. It is very im- 
portant that this issue be given a wide circulation. Will you 
communicate at once with your suffrage headquarters to see 
if your help is needed in selling the paper? ivery woman 
ought to be able to sell at least 10 of these papers easily. Will 
you join us in showing what can be done with a special issue 
of the suffrage newspaper? Be sure that every copy is sold! 
The whole burden of the suffrage movement depends on the 
loyalty of its individual workers. Will you do your best cour- 
ageously? A. E. R. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


On June 9 the General Federation of the Women’s Clubs 
of the United States will meet in Chicago at the biennial con- 
vention. The Woman’s Journal of June 6 will be a special 
Women’s Clubs number, planned especially to interest mem- 
bers af the Women’s Clubs in political equality and justice to 
women. 

Extra copies of the Women’s Club number may be ordered 
now. Rates: 5 cents each; 2% cents in lots of 10; 2c each in 
lots of 100. Free sample copies will be mailed to selected lists 
sent by our subscribers. A. E. R. 





_ 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


Immediately after the May second demonstrations, when 
the public has been strongly and favorably impressed, is an 
excellent time to start a campaign for new subscriptions to The 
Woman’s Journal. People who last week would have said “No” 
very curtly or laughed or sneered, will subscribe readily today 
and from this time forth. A word to those who have the suf- 
frage treasury at heart will be sufficient. Sample copies and 
subscription blanks furnished on application. A. & & 


A RECORD NUMBER 


From the point of view of cash sales and reaching new 
readers, the College number was the most successful issue of 
The Woman’s Journal ever published. It has been sent to 
graduates of practically every college in the United States, and 
to many undergraduates. From the orders received it’ seemed 
as if every reader of the paper had at least a score of college 
friends or acquaintances whom she wished to interest and con- 
vert. They all hailed the college issue as just the kind of 
propaganda material needed. 

Many letters have come asking if we would send the Col- 
lege number to a list of names enclosed. It has not been pos- 
sible to answer these letters, but we can state here that no list 
has been neglected, for papers have been sent to every name 
received, A. E. R, 


SUFFRAGE STATUS 


Full Suffrage for Women 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Washington, California, 
Oregon, Kansas, Arizona, Alaska. 


Presidential and Municipal Suffrage 














Tllinois 
States Where Amendment Is Now Before Voters 

House Senate Goes to Voters 
OMORER cicccccscoscesccee TO 15-2 1914 
Nebraska by initiative..... 1914 
PE Seecss socseteccece G8 19-3 1914 
North Dakota .....ccccces 77-29 31-19 1914 
BOUER DERG scccrcvcccccs T0088 41-2 1914 


States Where Amendment Has Passed One Legislature and 
Must Pass Another 


OUD wenews «eecaveucsossn Gbae 31-15 1916 
Massachusetts ............ 168-39 34-2 1915 
New Jersey ...... covcceces SB4 15-3 1915 
OW TOU ccccccccccsccses 1966 40-2 1915 
Pennsylvania .... ...+....181-70 26-22 1915 
, States Where Initiative Petitions Are Under Way 
OSS ae cvvcccceoccsoccocceos BONE 
Ohio VEPHODEDE VERSE 000080 0000006060008sC0CC00—00e TL 
Oklahoma ........ eieneees haRKeds errr eer tere 1914 


States Where Legislature Meets in 1914 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, New Jersey, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Virginia. 





A certain minister says women ought not to vote because 
suffrage is not a natural but a derived right. So is the right 
of children to a common school education. So is our right to 
sanitary and police protection. It is not natural. Heaven did 
not make policemen. But who will say that girls should be 
shut out from school, or women from police protection, because 
it is not a natural right?—Dr. Stephen S. Wise. 


The price of war is not a mere question of dollars and time 
—it is more seriously a question of blood and brutalizing. A 
nation which issues from a war of conquest against a smaller, 
poorer nation suffers far more than it inflicts. Its ideals, its 
character, its life are lowered.—Frederick Starr. 


As I have seen the operation of woman suffrage in New 
Zealand and other parts of the world, my belief in it has been 
strengthened.—Dr. Francis E. Clark, President United Societies 
of Christian Endeavor. 





The weapon of Christian warfare is the ballot, which rep- 
resents the peaceable assertion of conviction and will. Society 
everywhere is becoming converted to its use. Adopt it, O you 
women, with clean hands and a pure heart!—Julia Ward Howe. 
» 





Politics governs even the purity of the milk supply. It is 
not “outside the home,” but inside the baby!—Charlotte Perking 
Gilman. 
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HUMBLER HEROES 





By Edmund Vance Cooke. 





It might not beso difficult to lead the 
light brigade, 
While the army cheered behind you, 
and the fifes and bugles played; 
It might. be rather easy with the war- 
shriek in your ears 
To forget the bite of bullets and the 
taste of blood and tears. 
But to be a scrubwoman, with four 
Babies, or more, 
Every day, every day setting your 
back 
On the rack, 
And all your reward forever not 
quite 
A full bite 
Of bread for your babies. Say! 
In the heat of the day 
You might be a hero to head a bri- 
gade. 
But a hero like her? I'm afraid! 
I'm afraid! 
—Saturday Evening Post. 


NO DECISION YET 
ON ILLINOIS LAW 


Prevailing Opinion in Spite of 
Rumors Is that Suffrage Act 
Will be Upheld 











The Illinois Supreme Court has ad- 
journed without handing down a de- 
cision as to the constitutionality of 
the woman suffrage law. 

A decision on the act cannot now 
be given until the court convenes for 
the June term. The Chicago Record- 
Herald says: 

“There is even a possibility that a 
decision may not be forthcoming at 
the June term. When the court ad- 
journed there were persistent reports 
that the members were at swords’ 
points over the suffrage question. 

“The rumor that a majority of the 
justices are adverse to woman suffrage 
persisted yesterday. So widespread 
was the belief that the suffrage act 
would be declared invalid that it was 
actually reported such a decision had 
been reached. A bulletin announcing 
that the court had decided against the 
suffrage act by a vote of four to three 
was posted on the board of trade, and 
its contents were widely circulated. 

“In spite of the rumors that are be- 
ing circulated, the prevailing opinion 
still is that the court ultimately will 
uphold the suffrage act. It is believed 
that when a decision does come the 
technical objections to the act will be 
swept aside on the grounds of public 
policy, which have been considered as 
sufficient in other cases by the Illinois 
Supreme Court. 

“There is no longer any great in- 
terest in getting an early decision on 
the suffrage act. The next opportunity 
for women to vote will be Sept. 9, 
when the primaries of all the parties 
will be held throughout Illinois. Even 
at these primaries women can vote 
for only a few public officials, and it 
is not until next spring that they again 
will exercise the same right of suffrage 
that is enjoyed by men,” 


BIG RALLY 
IN PHILADELPHIA 








Jane Addams Says Chicago 
Women Find Direct Vote 
More Efficient Than Influence 





More than 4,000 persons turned out 
to hear Jane Addams and the other 
speakers at the meeting held by the 
National Suffrage Association in Phil- 
adelphia a few days ago. Miss 
Addams got an ovation. She bore 
strong testimony to the good results 
of equal suffrage in Chicago, and the 
greater efficiency of the direct vote 
over indirect influence in getting 
things done. She said: 

“If you are afraid in Philadelphia, 
take it from the experience all over 
the world that the vote for women is 
no innovation. Use your persuasive 
powers and make it plain that in giv- 
ing you what you are asking the men 
will be giving yorethe direct power 
where you now exercise the indirect 
power.” 

Mrs. Stanley McCormick made a hu- 
morous speech on men’s disfranchise- 
ment. Mrs. Antoinette Funk spoke on 
the Shafroth-Paimer amendment, and 
Mrs. Desha Breckinridge closed with a 
stirring plea for democracy. 





If woman suffrage were not desir- 
able for any other reason, it would Be 
worth while to have it in order to get 
better food laws and better enforce- 
ment of those we have.—Dr, Harvey 
W. Wiley. 
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WOMEN ALDERMEN 
WIN IN ILLINOIS 


Two New Voters Hold the First 
Honor of Election to City 
Councils in That State 








Illinois has two women aldermen 
as the result of the elections held 
April 21 in many villages and cities. 
They are the first Illinois women 
chosen to an office the title of which 
indicates it has always been filled 
by men. 

Mrs. Alice Highland was elected 

alderman in the first ward of 
Charleston on the Progressive ticket 
by a plurality of 26, 
Mrs. Mary A. Klump was elected 
alderman in the third ward of Rob- 
inson by a majority of 42. She did 
not run as a party candidate. 





From Colorado, a suffrage State, 
came the first splendid offer of a 
woman to aid the wounded in the 
Mexican war. Mrs. J. J. Brown of 
Denver, who now lives at Newport, 
R. I., but for many years was a resi- 
dent of Colorado, not only tendered 
her services as a volunteer nurse, but 
offered $1,000 a month additional for 
medical supplies. Anti-suffragists 
often ask what women will do if they 
have the ballot as to bearing arms and 
helping the government in case of 
war? This action of Mrs. Brown is 
one of many answers. Women will 
bear their share of the burden of war 
at all times. 
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It is delicious 





A well made cup of good 
cocoa best fulfils 
the requirements of 
those who wish 
a delicious and 
nourishing hot 
beverage, and 


Baker’s 
Cocoa | 


Regis 
u.s. Pat.o#. Is “Geod” Cocoa 


in every sense of the word, 
absolutely pure and of high 
grade. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 
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Some woman risks her life for her 
country every time that a soldier is 
born into the world. For years she 
does picket duty by his cradle, and 
later she is his quartermaster and 
And when that 
boy grows to a man, shall he say to 


gathers his rations. 


his mother, “If you want to vote you 
must first go and kill somebody”? It 
is a coward’s argument!—Lucy Stone, 
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GLEANINGS 


In the States where women vote, 
there is far better enforcement of the 
laws which protect working girls.— 
Mrs. Frederick Nathan. 








The Chairman of Hospitality for the 
May 9 parade at Washington, Mrs. 
Randolph Keith Forrest, 1420 F street, 
Washington, D. C., will be glad to fur- 
nish information about hotels and 
boarding places to those who desire 
to go to Washington at that time. 
Also free hospitality will be provided 
if possible to those who desire it. 





War excitement is like the serpent 
sprung from Aaron’s rod, that swal 
lowed up all the rest. Among other 
things, it has temporarily swallowed 
up the divisions between suffragist 
and anti. Women of both sides prof- 
fer their services to the government, 
and women of both sides join in pro- 
tests against war. Ida Tarbell united 
with Charlotte Perkins Gilman ana 
other suffragists in getting up a big 
protest meeting in New York on Aprii 
24. Mrs. Henry Villard presided, and 
there were addresses by Mrs. Gilman, 
Miss Mary Shaw, Mrs. Harriet Stanton 
Blatch, Mrs. Florence Kelley and Miss 
Helen Todd. Mrs. Spencer Trask sent 
a letter of sympathy. After the reso- 
lution about Mexico, a resolution pre- 
testing against the treatment of the 
Colorado miners and of Mother Jones 
was offered by Mrs. Marie MacDonald 
and carried. 












Serve 
Suffragettes 


At Your Suffrage 
Day Luncheon 


May 2nd 
You'll enjoy the dainty crack- 
ers—and advertise the Cause 
at the same time. 


Special Offer 


(To Woman Suffrage Associations) 

8 DOZEN 

10c packages $7.20 
aid to any point 


Carriage p 
East of the Mississippi 








EDUCATOR J —_ Educator 
CRACKERS 24 Batterymarch Street 
om. Boston, Mass. 














A large mass meeting was held on 
the evening of April 30 at the Wilbur 
Theatre, Boston, under the auspices of 
the Boston Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Miss Mary Young, Mrs. Jose- 
phine Preston Peabody Marks, Miss 
Kate Ryan, Prof. William Roscoe 
Thayer, Mrs. Stanley McCormick and 
Hon. Charles E. Ward spoke. A noon- 
hou quiz was conducted by Miss 





Margaret Foley. 
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in cartoon. 
library table. 


Enclosed find one dollar 


for which send Puck, for three 
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i ‘Every Suffragist in America Should {| 
| Get a Copy of this Week’s | 


OnOR 


H the world-famous. cartoonist,. now works 
exclusively for PUCK. This week’s issue 


ly 
contains a screamingly funny: double-page | 
meen caricature of the Summer Fashions. Do : | 


not miss it—10 cents at any newsdealer. 


ign $1.26) ~ 


" 


Canadian $5.50 Foreign $6.00 


No other periodical has treated the cause of woman’s suffrage 
with the same sympathy and courage as PUCK. It has stead- 
| fastly championed woman’s right to the ballot, in editorial and 
Every suffrage home should have PUCK on its 
In this week’s issue, not only does PUCK 
advocate suffrage in strong editorial, but it carries 


A Suffrage Cartoon by Joseph Keppler 


il This picture, by one of America’s greatest cartoonists, tells the whole struggle for 
suffrage more eloquently than words, It is only one of a series which Mr. Kepplar 's making 
| for PUCK on the suffrage question every one of them, an unanswerable argument in favor of 
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Special Offer to Women’s Journal Readers 


Do not think PUCK supports suffrage one week and then lets the matter drop: 
Have. it come to your home regularly. 
™ opposite you will receive PUCK for the next three months. This not only 
7 shows your appreciation of the sturdiest of all champions of woman's 
suffrage, but assures you a supply of the best humor, the best color Ht 
~. printing and the funniest pictures in America. Suffrage clubs desiring | 
“e to increase their funds should write to the Circulation Manager of By 


PUCK, New York, for our special 


Above all, see that you are among the first to subscribe 


at our special dollar triai rate. 


If you pin a dollar bill to the coupon 
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DEMONSTRATIONS 
ALL OVER NATION 


(Concluded from page 139.) 








occasion, and these, decorated with 
the State colors, yellow and black, 
will form a procession, the occupants 
of the cars wearing white gowns and 
special suffrage hats. The Governor 
of the State, the Mayor of Atlanta, 
members of the City Council, Feder- 
ations of Trades and the State Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, have been in- 
vited to attend the rally, which will 
take place in the grounds of the State 
Capitol. Speeches by prominent men 
and women of the State will be made, 
and a _ suffrage resolution passed. 
Smaller demonstrations have been ar- 


ranged in a number of cities in 
Georgia. 
From Mrs. Pattie Ruffner Jacobs, 


president of the Alabama State Asso- 
ciation, it is learned that demonstra- 
tions in many points in the State are 


aseured. 
FLORIDA 


There will be several demonstra- 
tions in Florida. A meeting at Pensa- 
cola will follow up the suffrage work 
which Mrs. W. M. Stoner did there at 
the time of the Mardi Gras Carnival. 


LOUISIANA 


The Louisiana State Association, the 
Woman Suffrage Party of Louisiana 
and the Sixth Congressional Equal 
Suffrage League of Baton Rouge 
have been making extensive plans for 
the day. The Woman Suffrage Party 
will hold a huge mass meeting in the 
City Park of New Orleans. Women 
from all over the State are expected 
to participate. 

At Baton Rouge the Sixth Congres- 
sional League, of which Mrs. A. B. 
Singletory is president, will make a 
ful, day of it. Arrangements have been 
made for a program for the school 
children in the morning, selling copies 
olf the Woman's Journal on the streets, 
having suffrage slides shown at the 
moving-picture shows and an open-air 
meeting on Boulevard at night. 


NEW MEXICO 


Mabel Vernon, organizer for 
the Congressional Union, has spent 
several days in Santa Fe and Albu- 
querque, At Santa Fe the board of 
managers of the local Women’s Club 
held a large meeting in the club 
rooms, the subject of discussion being 
“National Aspects of Woman Suf- 
frage.”’ These cities with their plazas, 
the central meeting places for all 
classes, afford ideal opportunities for 
huge outdoor mass meetings, and the 
demonstrations in New Mexico and 
Arizona will take that form. 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee suffragists will have a 
luncheon with a speaker of national 
reputation. Madison is planning a 
pageant, “The Awakening of Woman,” 
to be presented on the steps of the 
State Capitol. Oshkosh will have a 
meeting at the Century Clubhouse 
with dramatic readings by Mrs. Stew- 
art of Milwaukee. Kenosha will have 
a registration day, when the city will 
be canvassed, literature distributed, 
memberships taken, the whole to end 
with a mass meeting at four o'clock in 


Miss 


the afternoon. Portage will have a 
mass meeting with a_ well-known 
speaker. Park Falls will have a novel 


parade headed by an ox team bearing 
the inscription, “The Indirect Way,” 
while a forty-horse power automobile 
will whiz around the ox cart at top 
speed, bearing the inscription, “The 
Direct Way.” Milton Junction will 
also have a parade. 

The Superior Society will join forces 
with the Duluth societies just across 
the State line and will arrange a grand 
interstate demonstration. Racine, 
Richland Center, Eau Claire and many 
other towns will have celebrations. 


COLORADO 


The May 2nd demonstration in Den- 
ver has been under the direction of 
Senator Helen Ring Robinson, who 
has delegated the work of organiza- 
tion to able and energetic women. One 
of the objects of the Denver demon- 
stration is to organize a League of 
Women Voters, to aid the cause of suf- 
frage in the unenfranchised States. 
Dr. Caroline E. Spencer, secretary of 
the Civic League of Colorado Springs, 
writes that the Executive Committee 
of the League have sent to Colorado 
congressmen a request that the Bris- 
tow-Mondell resolution be acted upon 


at once, but will nevertheless join In 
with the demonstration which will 
take place in Colorado Springs on May 
2nd. 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne, where women have voted 
since 1869, will have a huge mass 
meeting, which has been arranged by 
a joint committee of all the women’s 
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clubs in the State. Mrs. C. P. Mom 
ton, president of the State Federation 
of Women's Clubs, was appointed 
chairman of the temporary joint 
committee, and with her are associated 
Mrs. Arthur Huston and Miss Grace 
Dotts, executive secretaries of the 
State Federation, and Mrs. H. B. Hen- 
dersoh, a well-known journalist of 
Cheyenne. 


IDAHO 


Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe, presi- 
dent of the National Council of Women 
voters, has made a tour of the State, 
stirring up the enfranchised women to 
aid in the work. There will be dem- 
onstrations in Boise, Pocatello and 
Twin Falls. 


WASHINGTON 


Washington plans to make its dem- 
onstration State-wide. At least a 
dozen cities have processions, 
pageants and mass meetings. The 
Seattle chapter of the National Coun- 
cil of Women Voters has invited the 
Tacoma, Parkland, Olympia and other 
chapters of the State of Washington 
to assemble in Seattle May 2d for a 
huge breakfast at which suffrage reso- 
lutions will be passed. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City will be the scene of 
the State’s demonstration for its 
women voters. Mrs. George Suther- 
land, wife of U. S. Senator Sutherland, 
has been co-operating enthusiastically 
in the work of organization, and Mrs. 
De Voe has visited the State. 


ARIZONA 


Mrs. Franees Munds, president of 
the Suffrage Association, 
sends word that there will be demon 
stratious throughout the State in all 
of the larger centers. There will be 
many outdoor meetings, as well as the- 


Arizona ' 


atre and drawing-room gatherings. 
The labor unions of the State are 
showing warm interest and have prom- 


ised their co-operation in making the 
day a great success. 


CALIFORNIA 


In San Francisco there will be a 
large open-air meeting and a grand 
rally of the college forces. The 


women, rejoicing in their own enfran- 


chisement, have planned a suffrage 
self-denial week for the campaign 
States. It has been suggested that col- 


lections be taken up on the 2d of May f 
at these various meetings all over the 
United States for the campaign States. 


MARY GARDEN 
WON TO SUFFRAGE 





Mary Garden, the celebrated so 
prano, is one of the latest grand 
opera singers to be converted to 
suffrage. 

“You ask me how I became en- 
rolled in the cause?” she said in a 
recent interview at Denver. “Well, 
in Chicago, I met several of the 


prominent women actively engaged 
in the suffrage movement, and they 
convinced that the results al- 
ready obtained by merely giving the 
women the vote were ample proof 
that the general adoption of suffrage 
would be for the good of the whole 
nation. 

“I have just returned from Califor- 
nia, Washington and Oregon, where 
the women vote, and where they 
have done such wonders with the 
ballot that I became more firmly con- 
vinced. 


me 





The women at the capital afe busy 
also with their great demonstration of 
May 9, at which all of the resolutions, 
passed May 2, are to be submitted to 
Congress. 

This is a very incomplete list of the 
demonstrations, as the Woman’s Jour- 
nal went to press long before the an- 
nouncements were all in; but it will 
give some idea of what is going on all 
over the country. There will be suf- 
frage meetings today in.every State 
of the Union, and Dr. Anna H. Shaw 
expected to hold a gathering of Amer- 
icans in Rome and pass a resolution 
urging action by Congress in behalf 
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ILLINOIS RETURNS 
SHOW BIG VOTE 


Figures of Recent Elections Tell 
Interesting Story of How 
Women Voted 








The corrected returns are now at 
hand showing just how the women 
voted in Illinois outside Chicago, on 
April 7. According to the official fig- 
ures, the total vote cast in the 239 
townships voting was 431,837; total 
men’s vote, 243,104; total women’s 
vote, 188,733; men’s wet vote, 144,925; 
men's dry vote, 98,179; women’s wet 
vote, 67,418; women’s dry vote, 121,- 
315; men’s wet majority, 46,746; 
women’s dry majority, 53,897; net dry 
majority on total vote, 7,151; per cent. 
of women voting wet, 35.7; per cent. 
of women voting dry, 64.3; per cent. 
of men voting wet, 59.7; per cent. of 
men voting dry, 40.3; wet townships 
that stayed wet, 81; wet townships 
that went dry, 115; dry townships that 
stayed dry, 41; dry townships that 
went wet, 2; 83 of 115 townships went 
dry by women’s vote; 13 of 41 town- 
ships remained dry by women’s vote. 
Out of the 239 townships that voted, 
there were only 20 where a majority of 
the women voted wet. The total num- 
ber of saloons voted out was 959. 
These figures are from the Chicago 
Tribune of April 22. 

At the second election (held 
April 21), according to the unofficial 
16 more wet cities and vil- 


on 


returns, 


lages went dry, viz.: Effingham, 
Chebanse, Herscher, Arensville, Poca- 
hontas, Ashkum, West Frankfort, 


Deerfield, Manteno, Momence, Worden, 
Irvington, Kampsville, Altamont, Wa- 
mac, Crescent City; 20 wet cities and 
villages remained wet, viz.: Danville, 
Mendota, Edwardsville, Chester, 
Athens, Divernon, Cary, Algonquin, 
Sears, Carlyle, Huntley, Richmond, 
Wauconda, Antioch, Mound City, 
Crete, Harvel, Witt, Sandoval, Huey, 
and 8 dry cities remained dry, viz.: 


De Soto, Johnston City, Atkinson, 
Milan, Chenoa, Bardin, Pecatonica, 
Reddick. 


On this occasion 78 more saloons 
were voted out. 





Providence storekeepers were 
asked by the Woman Suffrage Party 
to decorate their windows on one day 
this week with suffrage colors or 
with the suffrage wares which they 
have to. sell. A boycott of the 
stores was immediately intimated by 
the anti-suffragists. They sent 
threatening letters which said: “We 
desire to call your attention to the 
fact that such procedure on your 
part will antagonize a large number 
of your customers.” 





The Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, by a vote of 68 to 50, has 
passed to engrossment a bill author- 
izing any city or town to appoint 
women police officers. 


The 45th annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. will be held on 
Friday and Saturday, May 1 and 2. 
Program: May 1, business meeting 
10.30 A. M. at the new Wilbur The- 
atre; afternoon, the drama, “Jim, The 
Penman”; thé dansant in the Lounge 
immediately following with Mrs. Rob- 
ert Gould Shaw, Mrs. George R. Fear- 
ing, Jr., Mrs. Oaks Ames, Miss Kather- 
ine Fay, Mrs. H. P. McKean, Mrs. Wil- 
liam B. Wheelwright and Mrs. Louis 
Agassiz Shaw as hostesses; evening, 
a discussion of methods at the N. E. 
Women’s Club Rooms, 8 P. M. May 2, 
business meeting at headquarters, 
10.30 A. M.; afternoon, parade; eve- 
ning, mass meeting at Tremont Tem- 
ple—for speakers see Parade Notice. 





The Woman's Journal has to go to 
press Monday this week instead of 
Wednesday, in order to get the papers 
out to the distant places where the 
euffragists want to sell them on May 2. 








of suffrage for women. 
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NEW LITERATURE 
THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT 


This pamphlet illustrates that “the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.” It is up-to-date testimony from officials and prominent people 
who are residents of the enfranchised States. It is effective propagan- 
da for it gives the opinions of those who know how equal suffrage works 
in practice. Price, 2 for 5c. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO CLERGYMEN—By Alice 
Stone Blackwell 


A pamphlet reprinted from the Woman’s Journal of March~»?7, in 
answer to the open letter sent by the Antis to clergymen. Price, 2c 
each. Per 100, $1.50. 


MISS BLACKWELL’S REBUTTAL 


A reprint from the Woman's Journal of March 21, of Miss Black 
well’s speech at the Congressional Hearing at Washington. All suf- 
fragists will want this masterly refutation of anti arguments. Price, 
3e each. Per 100, $2.00. 


THE THREE-FOLD MENACE 


A reprint from The Woman's Journal of Jan. 10, of an editorial by 
Alice Stone Blaekwell upon the socalled menaces to American institu- 
tions of militancy, “feminism” and Socialism. Price, 2c each. Per 
100, $1.00. 


A 1914 CALENDAR FOR SUFFRAGISTS—By Ed- 
win Warren Guyol 


“No Longer Blind,” the frontispiece, shows Justice removing the 
bandage from her eyes. The calendar is attractively done in blue and 
yellow. Each month has a poem by Mr. Guyol, as well as an appropri- 
ate sentiment from a well-known suffragist. Price, 25c each. 


TEAM WORK OF CALIFORNIA WOMEN | 
VOTERS—By Alice Park 


A convincing 6-page pamphlet of facts taken from the campaign 
against vice in California. Price, 1c each, postage extra; per 100, 75c, 
postpaid. 


ANYMAN—A One-Act Play 


A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reely. Ten parts as 
follows: Two suffragists, three anti-suffragists, three village boys, two 
lovers. Price, postpaid, 5c eaeh. 50c per dozen. $1.50 per hundred. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 


This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a slave. 
It is reprinted from The Woman’s Journal in response to hundreds of 
requests. Price, postpaid, 3c each, or 2 for 5c. Per 100, $2.00. Post- 
paid per 100, $2.17. 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE—A Postcard 


Reprinted from The Woman’s Journal of February 8. Just 
thing to send as an “entering wedge.” Price, postpaid, 1c each. 
100, 75c. Postpaid, 85c. 


LIQUOR VERSUS SUFFRACE 


A flyer reprinted from The Woman’s Journal and Collier's Weekly 
showing organized opposition of liquor interests to equal suffrage in 
Michigan and Montana. Price 2c each. Per 100, 30c. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 
Blackwell 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been 
overwhelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. It is 
just the thing to use in debates and _ speeches. Price, postpaid, 2c 
each. Per 100, $1.00. Postpaid, per 100, $1.02. 
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585 Beylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Order 
from 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assn., 











SUFFRAGE MARCHING SONG 


The cause has needed a great marching 


“JIM THE PENMAN” 


NEW WILBUR THEATRE, BOSTON 


hymn. This one meets the need. Cover 
APRIL 30 and MAY 1 bears suffrage colors. 
At 2 P. M. , Price, 25¢c per copy; in dozen lots, 2214c; 
in lots of 100, 20c. 
Order at once from Send remittance and order to 
MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE /| MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION ASSOCIATION 





585 Boylston Street - Boston 685 Boylston Street - Boston 


West Street Nursery & Creenhouse Co. 
69 WEST STREET, READING. 


Let us do your planting this spring. We can save you twenty-five cents on every 
dollar spent, and we guarantee our plants. We plant everything from a pivet hedge 
to an Italian garden and give a visit with advice free. Your neighbor will recom- 
mend us. Telephone for his name and address. 


Reading 283-R 





HORACE B. KEIZER, Proprietor 
PLANTING DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES. 








ASK YOUR DEALER FOR | 
SUFFRACE MARCH 
The first Universal Suffrage Marching 
Song with both Original words and music. 
Also | publications, among them “ 74e Woman's 
The First Rose of Suffrage —— If you have a book ora book- 
Written for the woman’s cause by an ot, & magnerRe or & newspaper to bring 
Suffrage cannot | Out, write us. Open day and night. 


Zo Authors and Publishers: 
We are printers of many well known 





active worker. If he 








supply you send 10e per copy to ' he . } 
Richards & Richards, 432 So. Sangamon | 122 Pearl St —_ GRimgs Company 
St., Chicago, Il. re 4 
Also agents for Woman’s Civic Magazine | 
and other Suffrage Literature. ' 








AGENTS WANTED 


We want to communicate with an energetic 
agent in every city and town in this country to 
solicit subscriptions to The Woman’s Journal. 

We can quote advantageous terms. 

This is an opportunity for something more 
than a canvasser’s connection: it offers per- 
manent lucrative work as part of our organi- 
ration. 

Send with your reply references from suf- 
fragists in your vicinity. 

Correspondents in small towns particularly 
desired. 

Address Circulation Departmeat, 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


585 Boylston Street, Boston 
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Olive Schreiner, Famous Exponent of Woman Movement, Drives Home Rela- 


“What 
then of war, that struggle 


7 T may be said: 


of the human creature to 
attain its ends by physi- 
cal force and at the price 
of the life of others; will 
in that 
Yes; more partic- 





you take part 
also?” We reply: 
ularly in that field we intend to play 
our part. We have always borne 
part of the weight of war, and the 
major part. It is not that in primi- 
tive times we suffered from the de- 
struction of the fields we tilled and 
it is not that 


laborers and pro- 


the houses we built; 
later as domestic 
ducers, though unwaged, we, in taxes 
and material loss and additional lta- 
bor, paid as much as our male tow- 
ards the cost of war; it is not that in 
a comparatively insignificant manner, 
as nurses of the wounded in modern 
times, or now and again as warrior 
chieftainesses and leaders in_ primi- 


tive and other societies, we have 


borne our part; nor is it even be- 
cause the spirit of resolution in its 
women, and their willingnes to en- 
dure, has in all ages, again and again 
largely determined the fate of a race 


that goes to war, that we demand our 


controlling right where war is con- 
cerned. Our relation to war is far 
more intimate, personal, and _ indis- 
soluble than this. Men have made 


boomerangs, bows, swords or guns 
with which to destroy one another; 
we have made the men who destroyed 
and were destroyed! We have in all 
ages produced, at an enormous cost, 
the primal munition of war, without 
which no other would exist. There is 
no battlefield on earth, nor ever has 
been. howsoever covered with slain, 
which it has not cost the women of 
the race more in actual bloodshed and 
anguish to supply than it has cost the 
men who lie there. We pay the first 
cost on all human life. 

In supplying the men for the car- 
nage of a battlefield, women have not 
merely lost actually more blood, and 
gone through a more acute anguish 
and weariness, in the long months of 
bearing and in the final 
child-birth, 
enced by the men who cover it; but, 


agony of 


than has been experi- 


in the long months of rearing that 
follow, the women of the race go 


through a long, patiently endured 
strain which no knapsacked solrier 
on his longest march has ever more 
than in the 
matter of death, in all civilized so- 
cieties, the probability that the av- 
erage woman will die in child-birth 
is immeasurably greater than the 
probability that the average male will 
die in battle. 

There is, 
whether she have borne children, or 


equalled; while, even 


perhaps, no woman, 
be merely potentially a child-bearer, 
who could look down upon a battle- 
field covered with but the 
thought would rise in her, “So many 
mothers’ So many 
bodies brought into the world to lie 
there! So many months of weariness 


slain, 


sons! young 


and pain while bones and muscles 
were shaped within! So many hours 
of anguish and struggle that breath 
might be! So 


drawing life at women’s breasts—all 


many baby mouths 


this, that men might lie with glazed 
eyeballs and swollen faces, and fixed, 
blue, unclosed mouths, and great 
limbs tossed—this, that an acre of 


ground might be manured with hu- 





tion of Womanhood Toward War—An Article of Special 


Interest Because of Mexican Crisis 


man flesh, that next year’s grass or 
poppies or karoo bushes may spring up 
greener and redder, where they have 
lain, or that the sand of a plain may 
have a glint of white bones!” And 
“Without an_ inexorable 
cause, this must not be!” 


we cry, 
No woman 
who is a woman says of a human 
body, “It is nothing!” 


On that day when the woman takes 
her place beside the man in the gov- 
ernance and arrangement of external 
affairs of her race will also be that 
day that heralds the death of war as 
a means of arranging human differ- 
and 
seduce women 


ences. No tinsel of trumpets 
flags will ultimately 
into the insanity of recklessly de- 
the willful tak- 
ing of life with any other name than 


whether it be the 


stroying life, or gild 


that of murder, 





women of every generation have 
faced suffering and death with an 
equanimity that no soldier on a 
battlefield has ever surpassed and 
few have equalled; and where war 
has been to preserve life, or land, or 
freedom, rather than for aggrandise- 
ment and power, unparasitised and 
laboring women have in all ages 
known how to bear an active part, 
and die. 

Nor will woman's influence militate 
against war because in the future 
woman will not be able physically to 
bear her part in it. The smaller size 
of her muscle, which might severely 
have disadvantaged her when war 
was conducted with a battle-axe or 
sword hand to hand, would now little 
or not at all affect her. If intent on 
training for war, she might acquire 
the skill for guiding a Maxim or 
shooting down a foe with a Lee-Met- 
ford at four thousand yards as ably 
as any male; and undoubtedly, it has 


among them, yet knew what each of 
these works of art had cost, knew by 
experience the long years of struggle 
and study and the infinitude of toil 
which had gone to the shaping of 
even one limb, to the carving of even 
one perfected outline, he could 
never so use them without thought 
or care. Instinctively he would seek 
to throw in household goods, even 
gold and silver, all the city held, be- 
fore he sacrificed its works of art! 


Men’s bodies are our woman's 
works of art. Given to us power to 
control, we will mever carelessly 


throw them in to fill up the gaps in 
human relationships made by inter- 
national ambitions and greeds. The 
thought would never come to us as 
women, “Cast in men’s bodies; settle 
the thing so!” Arbitration and com- 
pensation would as naturally occur to 
her as cheaper and simpler methods 
of bridging the gaps in national rela- 





tionships, as to the sculptor it would 








In the name of the ages of anguish, 

In the name of the curse and the 
stain, 

By the power of your sorrows I call 
you, 

By the power of your pain. 


We are mothers. 
in bondage, 

Through us, with the brand in the 
face, 

Be we fettered with gold or with iron, 

Through us comes the race. 


Through us, though 


With the weight of all sin on our 
shoulders, 

"Neath the serpent of sin ever 
curled, 


We have sat unresisting, defenceless, 
Making the men of the world. 


We were ignorant long, and our chil- 
dren 

Were besotted, brutish and blind, 

King driven, priest ridden, who are 


they, 
But our children—Mankind? , 
We were kept for our beauty, our soft- 
ness, 
Our sex. What reward do we find? 


We transmit, must 
mothers— 
What we are to Mankind. 


transmit—being 


As mothers, so follow the children. 
No nation, wise, noble or brave, 
Ever sprang from the father, though 


Look well to the world as you find.it. 


Look well to the world. 


See the people—all people whe suffer; 


In a hand-to-hand struggle, death-deal- 


The blind millionaire, the blind toiler, 





in freedom, 


By M. C, SMITH 


From the mother, a slave. 


Blanch truth is kinder than 


lies. 


not, 


See it suffer. 
Listen now to its cries. 


All humanity wasting its powers, 


ing, 
These children of ours. 


blind the 
blind,— 

Only think of their pains when they 

hurt them— 


Little blind babies—Mankind. 


The preacher, leading 


Can we bear it, we mothers who bore 
them? 
Can we bear it, we 
feel ” 
Every pang in our babes, and forgive 
them 
KXvery sin when they kneel? 


mothers who 


Little stumbling world, you are fall- 
ing! 
You are crying in darkness and fear. 
Wait, darlings, your mothers are com- 
ing! 
Hush, darlings, 
here! 


your mothers are 


We are here like an army with ban- 





WE, THE MOTHERS OF MEN 


On us rests the fate of the nation, 
For we make the world, 


Can you wait while your children are 


calling? 
Can you sleep when they suffer for 
bread? 
Can you pray in your proud-pillared 
churches, 


While they clamor unfed? 


If the father has sinned, he shall an- 


swer. 
If he eheck thee, laugh back at his 
powers. 
Shall a mother be kept from her chil- 
dren? 


These people are ours, 


They are ours. He is ours. We made 
him. 
In our arms he has nestled and 
smiled. 


Shall the world’s Mother be kept from 
her children 
By the freaks of her child? 


Arise now in the power of the woman! 
Arise now in the hour of our need! 
The world is crying in darkness. 
We shall light! We shall feed! 


In the name of the ages of anguish, 
In the name of the curse and the 
stain, 
By the power of our sorrows we con- 
quer, 
By the power of our pain. 








slaughter of the million or of one by 
one. And this will be, not because 
with the sexual function of matern- 
ity necessarily goes in the human 
creature a deeper moral insight, or a 
instinct than 
the 
ages 
nobly as women in many paths of he- 
the 


in certain ages, 


loftier type of social 
that which. accompanies pater- 


nal. Men have in all led as 


roic virtue, and toward higher 
social sympathies; 
being freer and more widely cultured, 
they have led further and better. The 
fact that woman has no inherent ail- 
round moral superiority over her 
male companion, or naturally on all 
points any higher social instinct, ‘is 
perhaps most clearly exemplified by 
one curious very small fact; the two 
terms signifying intimate human re- 
lationship which in almost all human 
languages bear the most sinister and 
both 


terms which have as their root the 


anti-social significance are 


term “mother,” and denote feminine 
relationships—the words “mother-in- 
law” and “step-mother.” 

In general humanity, In the sense 
of social solidarity, and in magnanIm- 
ity, the male has continually proved 
himself at least the equal of the fe- 
male. 

Nor wiil women shrink from war 





*a chapter from “Woman and Laber” 
by Olive Schreiner. a; 


because they lack courage. Earth’s 


ners, 
The great flag of our freedom un- 
furled. 
not been only the peasant girl of 
France, who has carried latent and 


hid in her person the gifts that would 
make the great general. If our Eu- 
ropean nations should continue in 
their present semi-civilized condition 
a few generations longer, it is highly 
probable that as financiers, as man- 
agers of the commissariat depart- 
ment, as inspectors of provisions and 
clothing for the army, women may 
probably play a very leading part; 
and that the nation which is the first 
to employ women may be placed at a 
vast advantage over its fellows in 
time of war. it is not because of 
woman’s cowardice, incapacity, nor, 
above all, because of her general su- 
perior virtue, that she will end war 
when her voice is fully and clearly 
heard in the governance of states— 
it is because, on this one point, and 
on this point almost alone, the knowl- 
edge of woman, simply as woman, is 
superior to that of man; she knows 
the history of human flesh; she 
knows its cost; he does not.' 

In a besieged city, It might well 
happen that men in the streets might 
seize upon statues and marble carv- 
ings from public buildings and gal- 
leries and hurl them in to stop the 
breaches made in their ramparts by 
the enemy, unconsideringly and 
merely because they came first to 
hand, not valuing them more than 
had they been paving stones. One 
man, however, could not do this—the 
sculptor. He who, though there 
might be no work of his own chieel 





occur to throw in anything rather 
than statuary, though he might be 
driven to that at last! 


This is one of those phases of hu- 
man life, not very numerous, but very 
important, towards which the man as 
man, and the woman as woman, on 
the mere ground of their different 
sexual function with regard to repro- 
duction, stand, and must stand, at a 
somewhat differing angle. The physi- 
cal creation of human life, which, in 
as far as the male is concerned, con- 
sists in a few moments of physical 
pleasure, to the female must always 
signify months of pressure and phy- 
sical endurance, crowned with dan- 


ger to life. To the male, the giving 
of life is a laugh; to the female 
blood, anguish and sometimes death. 
Here we touch one of the few yet im- 
portant differences between man and 
woman as such. 


The twenty thousand men prema- 
turely slain on a field of battle, 
mean, to the women of their race, 
twenty thousand human creatures te 
be borne within them for months, 
given birth to in angujsh, fed from 
their breasts and reared with toil, if 
the numbers of the tribe and the 
strength of the nation are to be main- 
tained. In nations continually at 
war, incessant and unbroken child- 
bearing is by war imposed on all 
women if the state’ is to survive; 
and whenever war occurs, if num- 
bers are to be maintained, there must 
be an increased child-bearing and 
rearing. This throws upon woman as 
woman a war tax, compared with 
which all that the male expends in 
military preparations is comparative- 
ly light. 


The relations of the female towards 
life influ- 
ence undoubtedly even her relation 
towards animal and all life. “It isa 


fine day, let us go out and kill some- 
thing!” cries the typical male of cer- 
tain races, instinctively; “There is a 
living thing, it will die if it is not 
cared for,” says the average woman, 
almost equally instinctively. It is true 
that the woman will sacrifice as mer- 
cilessly, as cruelly, the life of a hated 
rival or an enemy, as any male; but 
she always knows what she is doing, 
and the value of the life she takes! 
There is no light-hearted, careless 
enjoyment in the sacrifice of life to 
the normal women; her instinct, in- 
structed by experience, steps in to 
prevent it. She always knows what 
life costs; and that it is more easy to 
destroy than create it. 


the production of human 


But for the vast bulk of humanity, 
probably for generations to come, the 
instinctive antagonism of the human 
child-bearer to reckless destruction of 
that which she has at so much cost 
produced will probably be necessary 
to educate the race to any clear con- 
ception of the bestiality and insanity 
of war. 


War will pass when intellectual 
culture and activity have made pos- 
sible to the female an equal share 
in the control and governance of mod- 
ern life; it will probably not pass” 
away much sooner; its extinction 
will not be delayed much longer. 


It is especially in the domain of 
war that we, the bearers of men’s 
bodies, who supply its most valuable 
munition, who, not amid the clamor 
and ardor of battle, but singly, and 
alone, with a_ three-in-the-merning 
courage, shed our blood and face 
death that the battlefield might have 
its food, a food more precious to us 
than our heart’s blood; it is we ‘es- 
pecially who, in the domain of war, 
have our word to say, a word no man 
can say for us. It is our intention to 
enter into the domain of war and to 
labor there till in the course of gen- 





erations we have extinguished it. 
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